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HARRINGTON’S ROMAN 
ELEGIAC POETS 


Edited by Kart Pomeroy HARRINGTON, 
Pro‘essor of the Latin Language and 
Literature, Wesleyan University. 


The best of Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius and Ovid. Extensive notes and 
many cross references help the student to 
get a comprehensive knowledge of this 
type of Roman poetry. 


STURTEVANT’S TERENCE’S 
ANDRIA 


Edited by Epcar H. Sturtevant, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Classical Philol- 
ogy, Columbia University. 


Intended for college students who are 
beginning the study of ancient drama. 
Brief outlines of several Greek and Latin 
plays are given illustrating the develop- 
ment of comedy. 
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many of the results of late discoveries. 


New sections have 
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£gean civilization. 
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ing and careful revision and is much enriched by numerous 


new illustrations, some in color. 


+ 592 pages, illustrated, $1.64 
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THE ANCIENTS AND THE WAR: ADDENDA 


That the interests of classicists are not all ancient 
is shown by the numerous modern analogies to things 
Greek and Roman noted by contributors to these 
columns during the Great War'. The present paper is 
a supplement to an article called The Ancients and the 
War, which the writer published in THe CLAssIcat 
WEEKLY I1.142-144. 

For the student of linguistics contemporary military 
slang affords a fascinating study. Each of the warring 
nations has a distinctive brand of humor. An Italian 
nickname for the Austrian soldier is gobbo, ‘hunchback’. 
Téte de boche, an expression applied to a dull-witted 
person, is said to mean, literally, ‘wooden head". As 
early as 1889 boche signified also a German. ‘‘The 
French of the lower classes frequently refer to a German 
as a féte carrée (‘square head’)’”. 

The tendency to represent despised (or but little 
known) races and peoples as deformed or as abnormally 
constituted was far more prevalent when means of 
travel and communication were not so readily available 
as now. Examples of the free play of Greek imagina- 
tion may be found in great numbers: e.g. ‘Hulxuves, 
Kuvoxégadar, Movduuator, Maxpoxégpara, Iluvyuaia, Lreva- 
vowodes, Cynamolgi (caninis capitibus)’, 
Hippopodes (eguints pedibus)*, Trispathami’ (ternas 
spithamas longitudine)*. 

When the Tyrrheni were attacking Agylla, one of 
them approached the walls and asked the name of the 
town. Instead of getting an answer, he was greeted 
with the salutation Xaipe. On capturing the town, 
the invades called it Caere (Strabo 5, page 220). This 
story has an analogue in a no less apocryphal account 
of the origin of the name Sammy, which appeared in a 
Canadian newspaper: 

The welcoming French shouted enthusiastically, 
‘Vive les amis’, pronounced ‘Veev lav zammie’, and the 
soldiers thought that, instead of cheering their arriving 
friends, the crowds were giving them a nickname 
referring to Uncle Sam. 

Soldiers in a foreign country naturally have difficulty 
with proper names and just as naturally associate them 
in whole or in part with words in their own language. 


See 8.42-43, 69-70, 73-74, 80-00, 97-08, 128, 136, 168, 208; 
9.24, 152, = 184; 10.48, 49-51, 71-72, 80, 87-88; 11.87, 96, 
142-144; 12.8 

*Albert Barrére, Argot and Slang, s. v. boche. The edition con- 
sulted was published in 1889. 


*Notes and Queries, November 21, 1984, e 417. 
‘Strabo, 1, Ch. *Pliny, N 4-95. 
,N.H.6 "Pliny, N. ‘i. 7.26. 


ylor, Culture’, 1.389-392. 


One cannot avoid the conviction that soldiers are 
responsible for many popular etymologies in Latinized 
place names, since soldiering seems to have been the 
chief motive for going abroad (cf. militiae = ‘abroad’)’. 
Populonia, evidently in the Etruscan derived from the 
Etruscan Bacchus Phuphluns, is formed as if from 
populus; Velathri> Volaterra (cf. volare and terra); 
Tarvisium> Trivicium (cf. tres and vici); Cabillonum > 
Caballodunum (cf. caballus). There was a deity in the 
Alps worshipped as Poeninus'® (Livy 21.38.9), but, 
after the passage of Hannibal, the name was associated 
with the Poeni™*. 

Greek names suffered the same fate on the lips of 
Romans. ‘Opulac (‘Anchorage’), named 7d efopyor 
(Strabo, page 233), becomes Formiae''. In late Latin 
Saguntum becomes Sanguintum under the influence of 
sanguis. Tpaxiwh (‘Rough Land’) changes to Terra- 
cina, a form based on terra. épxes (‘Deep Valley’) 
masquerades in Latin as Furculae (i. e. in Furculae 
Caudinae). 

Tommy Atkins in Europe did exactly the same thing. 
A few examples of Atkinisms may be given: Haze- 
brouck> Hazy-Brook; Bailleul> Ballyall; Ploeg- 
straete> Plug-Street; Rue de Bois> Rude Boys; 
Etaples> Eatables. The crowning illustration, Wipers 
for Ypres, must not be omitted. German distortions 
are common: Quesnoy> Genua; Neufchatel> Neu- 
schrapnell; Pérenchiés> Baerenschiss. 

Private Peat tells us (107) that the Canadians used to 
inquire after the health of the Clown Prince, Von 
Woodenburg, One O'Clock (= Von Kluck), and One 
Bumstoff (= Von Bernstorff). Among ancient paro- 
dies on names are the celebrated Biberius Caldius Mero 
(Suetonius, Tib. 42) and Mobilior for Nobilior". 

When the British wanted to land troops at Gallipoli, 
they filled the S. S. River Clyde with men and ran her 
” *The illustrations following are taken from Keller, Lateinische 


Volkset ymologie,8-—17. 

The symbol > means ‘gave rise to’, ‘yielded’. 

Pen, penn = Kopf, Kuppe: see Keller, 11. 

#08 Perhaps a reference may be made here to the suggestion, made 
by James E. Dunlap, in Classical Philology 14.85-87 (UJanuary, 
1919), that the term Laudiceni, Pliny, Epp. 2.14.5, really came from 
Laodiceni (the people of Ls 1odicea). pronounced Laudiceni, and 
understood by the common people, with their fondness for etymol- 
ogizing . . perhaps seriously, perh: aps humorously, as a 
compound of laus and dico, * Laudi-dic-eni (the suffix, with geo- 
graphical significance, would present no difficulty), reduced by 
haplology to Laudiceni, as * stipipendium to stipendium, $ 
*nutritrix to nutrix, etc.’ kK. 

UuEs ist vielleicht gestattet, eine Mittelform Vormiae anzu- 
nehmen, vgl. Euvodia = Euhodia"’. So Keller, 16. 

Compare Servius on Aeneid 7.605: Formiae quae Hormiae 
fuerunt, 77s dpuijs, nam posteritas in multis nominibus / 


posuit. 
PrCato apud Ciceronem, De Oratore 2.256. 


| 
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ashore in the face of attacks. The soldiers called the 
steamship The Wooden Horse, in allusion to the some- 
what similar expedient of the ancient Greeks on the 
other side of the Dardanelles. 

Cheval de bois seems to be a French allusion to the 
famous wooden horse leaping over the walls of Troy. 
It is a term used in French aviation fields when a 
student allows his machine to jump out of the confines 
of the training grounds". 

The first flying machine, which was invented by 
Archytas of Tarentum, wasa wrepierepd (columba)". It 
is a striking coincidence that one type of German air- 
craftis named Taube. Albatross is another ‘bird’ name. 
The French have a cigogne (‘stork’) and canard (‘duck’). 
The aviation student is started on a penguin, so named 
“because of its humorous resemblance to the quaint 
arctic birds and its inability in common with them to 
do any flying’’. 

Military writers have commented on the similarity of 
the moving sheds of the ancients and the tanks of 
to-day. It is interesting, however, to compare, or 
rather to contrast, the animal names ‘of the various 
‘species’. The larger types of the Romans were called 
lestudines (‘tortoises’), owing to the manner of their 
construction and shape. The more nimble ones were 
named musculi (‘mice’). In post-classical times such 
contrivances were known as catli and cancres. The 
modern devices move on a ‘caterpillar’ belt. The first 
ones were ‘male’ and ‘female’. The smaller, lighter, 
and more mobile models of the French enjoy the 
sobriquet mosquitoes; those of the British are styled 
whippets, after a breed of dogs used in northern England 
for coursing and racing. 

Serpents were represented in antiquity by the asp 
(i. e. ‘shield’)". In the present war the fast aeroplanes 
which guard reconnaisance machines overhead, under- 
neath and on the sides have been called vipers (at times 
maggots). 

In his previous paper the writer called attention to 
the prevalence of animal names in Roman military 
parlance and listed twenty-three instances. The con- 
temporary soldier displays the same tendencies. In 
newspapers we have been reading about naval camels 
(guns), caterpillar tractors, elephant dugouts, elephant 
rifles, maggots, mosquitoes, penguins, flying pigs, rabbit 
holes, vipers,and whippets. Even the torpedo is indebted 
to a fish for its name. The shape of the machine gun 
is said to account for the Italian nicknames for it, 
capra (‘goat’) and cavaletia (‘locust’). The French 
have a squatty little trench mortar which they call 
crapouillot (‘small toad’). Illustrations may be culled 
from the German war glossary: 


"Cheval de bois, as applied to the slewing round of lane 
on landing, bas, of course, a different explanation. is ouch eles it 
means ‘hobby-horse’. 

'Gellius 10.12.10. 

“boxe? wor the dowlda rd Sedov rod rowotrov 
Sov, dia rd els xixdovs woddods 


xaGeddew. xuxdixal yap al dowides radalwyr. 
So Scholium or Aristophanes, Vespae 18, Dabner. 


A French 75-mm. shell is a ‘Kettenhund’ (watchdog) 
or a ‘Windhund’ (greyhound). A French 75-H. E. 
shell has oaly one name: it is ‘Stinkwiesel’ (skunk), 
while a low-velocity French shell is a ‘Blindschleiche’ 
(slowworm). The common heavy shells of all the 
Allies are various!y named, but mostly they are known 
as ‘Schwarze Biester’ (black beasts) or ‘Schwarze Saue’ 


(black sows)". 

The animal kingdom is, then, well represented in the 
slang dictionary. Flowers are not so fortunate. One 
may, however, note the Roman Jilia ( =leretes slipites, 
Caesar, B. G. 7.73) and the Gewitler!ul pe (steel helmet) 
of the Germans. As for the produce of trees, th: 
glandes (‘acorns’: glans is, of course, not a slang word) 
remind us of the French nickname for bullets, 
marrons (‘chestnuts’) and pruneaux (‘plums’). 

Cuneus, forfices and serra (Gellius 10.9) are expres- 
sions taken from the domain of mechanics. During 
the present war, wedges, pincer drives and hammer 
blows" have been engrossing our attention. 

Missouri mules are sometimes honored as American 
ponies, with a covert allusion to Shetland ponies. 
Cooties are often called pants rabbits and seam squirrels. 
Such contemporary slang makes one appreciate more 
the humor of the Roman soldiers in calling the elephants 
of Pyrrhus boves Lucae (Pliny, N. H. 8.16). One can 
not help thinking that the Greek who first called 
ostriches sparrows (¢rpovdoi) was blessed with a sense 
of humor'®, 

Soldiers who die in France ‘go West’. The origin of 
this expression has troubled some writers. The 
explanation is obvious. The region of the dead is 
naturally in the land of the setting sun, and the dead 
have been ‘going West’ from time immemorial. When 
Ulysses went to pay a visit to Hades, he directed his 
course Westward. The mythologies of many savage 
tribes retain the same tradition to-day’. 

Our analogies need not be confined to verbal similari- 
ties. One reads occasionally of draftees who have 
inflicted wounds upon themselves in order to evade 
military service. Ammianus Marcellinus (15.12.3) 
gives vs a little insight into ancient conditions: 

Nec eorum <= Gallorum> aliquando quisquam, ut in 
Italia, munus Martium pertimescens polliccm sibi 
praecidit, quos iocaliter murcos appellant*’. 

The implication is that such occurrences were all too 
frequent in Italy. Attention has been called before in 
these columns to deliberate mutilation by and upon 
ancient ‘slackers”™. 

“Quoted in Literary Digest for August 17, 1918, from the London 
Daily Mail. 


wCharles Martel acquired part of his name by hammering the 
enemy. Cf. the seamen Ypduue, a cognate of which in Latin is tudes, 
‘mallet’. 

"The subject of Roman military slang is almost exhausted by 
two writers: Heraeus, Die Romische Soldatensprache, in 
Archiv far Lateinische Lexicographie, 12.255-280; and J. G. 
Kempf, Romanorum Sermonis Castrensis Reliquiae, in Jahrbucher 
far Classische Philologie, Suppl. 26.337-400. 

See Index to Tylor, Primitive Culture, s. v. West. : 

*This passage would seem to be a sufficient explanation of the 
origin of the proper name Murcus, although it does not agree with 
Schulze, Zur Geschichte Lateinischer Eigennamen, 103, n. 1. ; 

“Professor Nutting, in an article entitled Military Parallels, in 
Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 11.87 <wrongly ascribed there to Dr 
T. A. Buenger: C. K.> quotes Suetonius, Aug. 24 and Valerius 


Maximus 6.3.3. 
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In the days before our recruits outnumbered the 
regular army, the rookie was catapulted skyward from a 
blanket tightly held. The form of amusement is by no 
means new”, although the anicents used a sagum (cf. 
sagatio)™. 

One sees occasionally pictures of shells labelled with 
such grim pleasantries as A Gift for Fritz, A Pill for 
Kaiser Bill. Such an outlet for mirth is nothing new. 
Many inscriptions are found on the glandes of the 
ancients: e.g. Asc(u)lanis (djon(um), Feri Pomp(eium 
Strabonem), Fer salutem Pompeio (clearly ironical), 
Fugitivi peristis (‘Death to the fugitives!’), rpwyddov 
(‘bonbon’), rpdye, mpdcexe, \dBe™. 

The iron cross has been bestowed so freely upon 
German soldiers that it is now esteemed at but little 
more than its intrinsic value. The ridicule directed at 
the practice reminds one of Cato’s strictures upon 
Nobilior for cheapening military distinctions: 

“Tam principio quis vidit corona donari quemquam, 
cum oppidum captum non esset aut castra hostium non 
incensa essent?”’ Fulvius autem, in quem hoc a 
Catone dictum est, coronis donaverat milites, quia 
vallum curaverant, aut qui puteum strenue foderant 
(Gellius 5.6.25-26). 

In an emergency the ancients employed women’s hair 
in tormenta (Caesar, B. C. 3.9.3; Appian 8.13.93). 
The modern parallels already cited (THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 11.142) may be further augmented by a 
clipping from the Philadelphia Public Ledger of July 9, 

In Holland the Germans are now offering high prices 
for combings, which are used for driving belts. Last 
November the women’s Red Cross union in Germany 
obtained permission to collect women’s hair for belts for 
submarine engines. Thus it is seen that even supplies 
for makeshifts are running short. 

Statistics as to the relative expenditure of ammuni- 
tion in antiquity and to-day would prove interesting. 
It is estimated that in the Civil War only one bullet in 
every thirty thousand killed a man. 

Up to the present time in the war on the western 
front two tons of ammunition have been used for each 
soldier killed, captured, or seriously wounded”. 

In this connection it is worth while to quote some 
figures given in accounts of the operations of Caesar and 
Pompey at Dyracchium (Suetonius, Julius 68.3): 
Denique una sextae legionis cohors praeposita castello 
quattuor Pompei legiones per aliquot horas sustinuit 
paene omnis confixa multitudine hostilium sagittarum, 
quarum centum ac triginta milia intra vallum reperta 
sunt*. 

No account is taken of the arrows that fell evira vailum. 
However, if the cohort was at its full strength, over 
200 arrows were shot for each defender. In the same 
engagement 120 arrows struck the shield of Scaeva. 
According to Suetonius, almost all of Caesar’s men 


=Cf. Ibis ab excusso missus in astra sago (Martial 1.3). 

™See Becq de Fouqui>res, Les Jeux des Anciens, 273. 

™See Daremberg et Saglio. s. v. glans. Zangemeister, Ephemeris 
Epigraphica, Volume 6, illustrates the glandes piumbeae of the 


omans with thirteen plates. 
*The Outlook, October 9, 1018, page 206. 
*™Compare the account in Caesar, 


. Cy. 


were hit; according to Caesar himself, not a one came 
out unscathed (B. C. 3.53.3). These figures add some 
confirmation to the assertions of military critics that in 
proportion to the numbers engaged war to-day is far less 
deadly than in antiquity. 

A story in Herodotus (7.226) gives us a vague idea 
about the amount of ammunition that might be ex- 
pended. At Thermopylae the Spartan Dieneces was 
informed by a Trachinian that, when the barbarians let 
fly their shafts, they obscured the light of the sun. 
Undaunted the Spartan replied, ‘We shall fight them in 
the shade and not in the sun". 

In July in the operations in the Champagne General 
Gouraud withdrew most of his men from the front line 
and concentrated them on the second. The Germans 
swept over the outer line, but reached the main defense 
exhausted and were easily defeated. About a month 
later the Germans decided to adopt French tactics 
against General Mangin on a small front between 
Moulin-sous-Touvent and Hautbraye. 

They calculated that the French, haying easily 
demolished the front line, would advance across the 
intermediate zone behind, swept by the German artil- 
lery and machine guns. When they arrived at the line 
of resistance they would be shattered, worn out and 
incapable of effective action, exactly as happened to 
themselves in the Champagne™. 

The manoeuvres were similar to those of Pompey and 

Caesar at Pharsalus (Caesar, B. C. 3.92): 
Pompeius suis praedixerat ut Caesaris impetum 
exciperent neve se loco moverent aciemque eius distrahi 
paterentur; sperabat fore ut duplicato 
cursu Caesaris milites exanimarentur et lassitudine 
conficerentur. 

The French nullified the German plan by stopping 

at the front line. Caesar's troops foiled Pompey in 
much the same fashion: 
Sed nostri milites signo dato cum infestis pilis pro- 
cucurrissent atque animum advertissent non concurri a 
Pompeianis, usu periti ac superioribus pugnis exercitati 
sua sponte cursum represserunt et ad medium fere 
spatium constiterunt, ne consumptis viribus appro- 
pinquarent. 

The supernatural and miraculous are still influen- 
cing the destinies of mankind. At the beginning of 
the war we read a great deal about the Angel of Mons 
appearing before the French soldiers. There is also a 
story that at the first battle of the Marne 
Jeanne d’Arc gathered a celestial host, and that it was 
this which the Germans were permitted to see for a 
little while, that the heart of France might go on 
beating*’. 

One will recall the traditions about the Thundering 
Legion of Marcus Aurelius and the story of Constan- 
tine’s vision of the cross. 

The Infantry Drill Regulations of the United States 
Army (edition of 1911) states (§ 319) in the rules for the 
attack that the “skirmishers spring forward shouting”’. 


"Cf. also Aristophanes, Vespae 1084. 
Philadelphia} Public August 22, 1918. 
*Everybody'’s Magazine, August, 1918, page 85. 


The psychology of battle cries is explained by Caesar, 
B. C. 3.92.5: 
neque frustra antiquitus institutum est ut signa 


undique concinerent clamoremque universi tollerent; 
quibus rebus et hostis terreri et suos incitari existi- 


maverunt. 
See also the discussion in Gellius 1.11, especially 9. 
Although one feels a certain amount of reservation in 
comparing any other nation with the Germans, it may . 
not be improper to note certain points of resemblance. 
The Germans have not been greater inventors than 
were the Romans, but they have assimilated, developed, 
and organized the results of the ingenuity of other 
peoples, as did the Romans before them. The aero- 
plane, the machine gun, the submarine, trench warfare, 
the barrage, all of which have been effectively employed 
by the Germans, are not due to German originality; 
neither are the telegraph, the telephone and wireless 
telegraphy, which are absolutely essential to the success- 
ful prosecution of war to-day. 
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One can not name any weapon, not even the gladius 
or the pilum, which is due solely to Roman inventive- 
ness. The bed-rock of Rome’s military equipment and 
organization is Etruscan”. Upon this are laid other 
strata, Sabine, Samnite, Gallic, Iberian, Carthaginian, 
Greek". The war-galley was not a product of the 
Roman mind any more than the armor-clad boat is of 
the German. 


The Romans were, then, just as alert as the Germans 
in adapting and improving. ‘Whatever seemed suitable 
anywhere among friends or foes, with the utmost zeal 
they imitated at home’ (Sallust, Cat. 61). A Greek, 
Polybius (6.25.11), pays them a similar tribute: 
‘Whatever they saw, they lost no time in imitating: 
for, if any nation is adept at transferring customs and 
imitating what is better, it is the Romans’. To the 
credit of the Romans, they imitated a foreign Kultur 
likewise™. 


UNIversITy OF TEXAS. EuGENE S. McCAarRTNEY. 


ON VERGIL, AENEID 1. 466-493 


It is well known that the scenes from the siege of 
Troy which Aeneas sees depicted in Juno's temple at . 
Carthage form a well-ordered panorama. It has also 
been said repeatedly that a certain parallelism is unmis- 
takable in the scenes selected by the poet. But I 
cannot find anywhere a detailed discussion of 
these pictures. And yet they deserve such treat- 
ment. 

The first question which arises is: How many 
scenes did Vergil mean to place before his readers? It 
is commonly assumed that there were eight: (1) the 
flight of the Greeks (467); (2) the flight of the Trojans 
(468); (3) the horses of Rhesus (469-473); (4) Troilus 
dragged by Achilles (474-478); (5) the suppliant 
Trojan women (479-482); (6) the ransoming of Hec- 
tor’s body (483-487); (7) Aeneas and Memnon fighting 
the Greeks (488-489); (8) Penthesilea and her Ama- 


zons (490-493). For reasons which will become 
apparent later, I believe we ought to assume nine 
scenes: I-6 as above; (7) Aeneas and the Greek 
chiefs (488); (8) Memnon and his Ethiopians (489): 
(9) Penthesilea (490-493). 

The next question is: 
arranged on the wall of the temple? 
passages which seem to give a hint for the answer. 
456 we read videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas; in 467-468 
we read hac fugerent Graii hac Phryges. The 
latter passage appears to contradict the former, for 
ex ordine would seem to mean ‘one after the other’, ‘in a 
line’, while the second passage would seem to indicate 
that the two contrasted scenes formed the two end- 
scenes of the frieze. That the latter view is the correct 
one will, I trust, become evident from the subjoined 


diagram. 


How were the pictures 
There are two 
In 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
fugiunt Troilus Troades |Memnon AENEAS | Penthe- | Hectoris Rhesi fugiunt 
Graii curru supplices | et ET sileaet. | redemp- equi ad Phryges 

rapitur Eoae ACHIVO- | Amazoni- tio castra 
acies RUM | des vertuntur 
-PRINCI- 
| PES 


The reasons for this proposed arrangement are as 
follows: 

In the pictorial relief sculptures of Hellenistic times 
we may get a few hints with reference to the painting 


of the times in such matters at least as the arrangement 
and balance of figures, the subjects treated and the 


general progress of artistic skill. 
So Fowler and Wheeler, Greek Archaeology, 528. 


Nor must we underrate the importance of mosaics, 
such as that of the Issos-battle, and the mosaics 


of the sarcophagi, for our reconstruction at least of 
the laws of composition governing the ancient paint- 
ings. 


“See E. S. McCartney, The Military Indebtedness of Early 
Rome to Etruria, Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
1.121-167. 

“See E. S. McCartney, The Genesis of Rome's Military Equip- 
ment, THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 6.74-79. _ 

Attention may be called to an artcle, different in spirit from 
this paper, yet after all akin to it, entitled Words for ‘Battle’, 
“War, ‘Army’, and ‘Soldiers’, by C. D. Buck, Classical Philology 
14.1-19 (January, 1919). 
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Looking now at the proposed arrangement from this 
point of view, we see at the two extreme ends masses of 
fleeing and pursuing warriors, presumably distinguished 
by barbarian and Grecian dress and armament. The 
next pair of pictures is Troilus-Rhesus. The two 
scenes from the Troilus-legend most frequently repre- 
sented are (a) Achilles hiding at the fountain which 
Polyxena and Troilus are approaching, and (b) the 
kiliing of Troilus near the shrine of Apollo Thymbraeus. 
Either of these two moments offers an architectural 
background, though in the second scene painters were 
usually satisfied to indicate the shrine by an altar. 
Vergil’s description seems to occupy a middle ground 
between the two. We see, I think, the well-house and 
before it the chariot of the poor boy, whose horses are 
dragging their unfortunate master along the ground 
with Achilles in close pursuit. The parallel picture of 
Rhesus shows us the tent, corresponding to the well- 
house, and in front of it the body of Rhesus, while 
Diomede is driving away the horses. 

There follow two scenes of supplication. Before the 
statue of Pallas in her shrine we see the Trojan women, 
gesticulating and offering the gift of the people. To 
this corresponds Achilles in his tent, before whom 
Priam gesticulates and ofters his ransom. Professor 
Knapp correctly notes that the pluperfect raptaverat 
(483) proves that the dragging of Hector’s body formed 
no part of the picture. The artist—or Vergil—, with 
a fine sense of balance, omitted this as a mere replica 
of the Troilus scene. 

We come now to the one point that presents difficulty. 
In reading the text we naturally gather the impression 
that we are to imagine next to the ransoming of Hector 
Aeneas fighting, then Memnon, and finally Penthesilea. 
But, if we arrange the scenes in the way shown by my 
diagram, we shall have two parallel scenes, in both of 
which the artistic emphasis rests on the strange, bar- 
barian costume of the central figure. The Ethiopian 
and the Amazon, representatives of the ends of the 
world, naturally would appear in ¢rixroi Sves and, per- 
haps, dvatvpides- By thus separating the scenes, we gain 
not only a striking parallelism, but we also introduce a 
really central scene into the whole series, a scene closely 
referring to the hero of the poem, Aeneas, whose combat 
with some Greek leader shows the hero in his glory. 
While we cannot with certainty say which one of the 
fights mentioned in the Iliad is meant to be represented, 
we may, I think, safely eliminate the combat with 
Diomede,* as inappropriate to the glorification of 
Aeneas; we may think with greater justification of his 
opponent as Achilles or Idomeneus. It is significant 


for the attitude of Vergil that in this manner he em- 
phasizes the prominence of his hero and thus prepares 
the reader for the appreciative and enthusiastic recep- 
tion given Aeneas by Dido, 617 ff. (Tune ille Aeneas?). 

The question now arises whether the poet describes 
here an actually existing painting, or whether he gives 
free rein to his imagination, guided perhaps by some 


work of art that he had seen with his own eyes. I dare - 
not decide this question without further study. For 
the former hypothesis a parallel would speak, which, I 
believe, has escaped the attention of commentators 
so far. In the prophetic description of the Golden 
Age, which is to arise under the rule of Augustus, the 
poet tells us that in the Janus arch (1.294-296) Furor 
impius intus saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus 
aenis post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento. 
Professor Knapp says that Vergil may have had in 
mind some work of art. Now Pliny (N. H. 35.93-94) 
relates that Apelles painted Belli imaginem restrictis ad 
terga manibus, and that Augustus had placed this 
painting im Fori sui celeberrimis partibus. We know 
apparently little of the date of the Forum Augusti, 
except that it was begun after the battle at Actium and 
that its chief edifice, the temple of Mars Ultor, was not 
dedicated until 2 B. C., nineteen years after Vergil’s 
death. It may well be, though, that the painting was 
on view in Rome years before the dedication of the 
temple. 

Norden, on pages 121-122 of his commentary on 
Aeneid 6, compares our Carthaginian picture with the 
reliefs on the doors of the Cumaean temple. He is 
inclined to doubt that Vergil describes what he saw with 
his own eyes, and thinks that he is rather following his 
imagination in giving a rhetorical ecphrasis. For this 
view the element of pathos and sentimentality would 
speak, which Norden has stressed for Book 6, and 
which is also strongly felt in Book 1, especially in the 
effect of the scene of Hector’s ransom on Aeneas. 
However, the decision cannot be made thus offhand. 
Rather, it seems to me to be worth while to study the 
whole Aeneid from this point of view: How much is 
there in Vergil’s epic of things that actually could be 
seen at Rome and elsewhere (compare e. g. Norden, 
pages 132 ff., on the spelunca Sibyllae)? And how did 
he work these into the fabric of his poem under the 
influence of the laws of ecphrasis? Such an investiga- 
tion might well be made the subject of a doctor's 
thesis. 

Boys’ Hicu ScwHoot, 
BROOKLYN 


E. Riess. 


In connection with the question considered in the 
last two paragraphs of Dr. Riess’s paper, attention may 
be called to the discussion,’ by Dr. Emily Helen Dutton, 
in her pamphlet, Reflections on Re-Reading Vergil, 
27-29, of the influence exerted on Vergil by the renewed 
interest in art, of which he saw examples everywhere in 
Rome. A summary of Dr. Dutton’s observations on 
this point, together with a quotation given by her of 
some important remarks on this theme by Mr. A. S. 
Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, Chapter 3, may 
be found in THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 11.65-66. 

In studying Dr. Riess’s most interesting and sugges- 
tive paper one might profit by noting also what Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler says about the Shield of Aeneas, at the 
close of his book, Aeneas at the Siteof Rome: Observa- 
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tions on the Eighth Book of the Aeneid (Oxford, B. H. 
Blackwell). On this discvssion Mr. J. Husband com- 
ments in The Classical Review 32.129-130. 

Dr. Riess’s suggestion is so fascinating that I hope 
he will be completely successful in making all his points. 
But I am bound to say that, for the moment, I am 
troubled by the discrepancy between his labelling of 
the central picture of the nine, Aeneas et Achivorum 
Principes, and his description of this scene as a single 
combat between Aeneas and Achilles or Idomeneus. 
Picture-label and description do not degree. Vergil’s 
language, in 488, justifies the label; it does not justify 
the description. 

In my note on 493, the closing sentence runs as 
follows: 

Only the first picture could stir any feelings other than 
those of sorrow in a Trojan heart. 

In a marginal note on my copy I find this: 

At Carthage, Juno's city, one would expect only 
Trojan defeats to be pictured, or at least the emphasis 
to be laid on Trojan defeats rather than on Trojan 
victories. 

Dr. Riess’s suggestion makes the central figure in this 
series at Carthage show “the <Trojan> hero <of 
Vergil’s Roman poem > in his glory”. 

Dr. Riess connects, as others had done, Aeneid 
1.292-296 with Pliny’s description of a specific painting. 
Now, editors have long connected this passage, and the 
kindred passage, Aeneid 7.607-622, with words cited 
by Horace, Serm. 1.4.60-61, postquam Discordia taetra 
belli ferratos postis portasque refregit, as a specimen of 
true poetry. The words thus cited by Horace have 
often been ascribed to Ennius; in making this ascrip- 
tion editors follow Porphyrion on Horace, |. c., and 
Servius on Aeneid 7.622 (see Vahlen, Ennianae Poesis 
Reliquiae’*, Annales 266-267, with notes). Did Ennius 
also draw on the picture by Apelles? Clearly, Dr. 
Riess has opened up a wide and important field. 

Two points in Professor Knapp'’s remarks seem to 
call for an answer. He objects to the plural princi pibus 
in the label of the central picture, since I speak of a 
combat between Aeneas and cither Achilles or Ido- 
meneus; this, he says, would be a single combat. But 
I was thinking of vase paintings in which we find so 
often the principal actors accompanied by secondary 
actors. Thus, Baumeister, Denkmaler des Klassischen 
Altertums, 1.724, quotes Brunn for a painting on which 
the two Ajaxes are fighting Aeneas and Hippokles, 
while Dolon, too, is depicted (Annoli 1862, Tavola B). 
That would properly be Aeneas permixtus principibus. 

The second point did puzzle me also for a while. 
Why should Aeneas alone be glorified, when all other 
pictures show the Trojans as vanquished? But, in the 
first place, that is not quite true: one of the end pic- 


tures shows the Greeks in flight, as Professor Knapp 
remarks; and from Vergil’s words we are under no 
compulsion to assume that either Memnon or Penthe- 


silea was represented at the moment of defeat. In fact, 
this is very unlikely for the Amazon, who furens mediis 
in milibus ardet audetque viris concurrere virgo. 
Moreover, as I hinted, considerations of poetic economy 
urged the poet to assign such an honorable appearance 
to his hero, whose reception by Dido, even though the 
queen, by Mercury’s magic, had received mentem 
benignam, is thus motivated. That Dido had often 
thought and spoken of Aeneas as a real hero appears 
from her reception of him, as I quoted it. I do not 
think that the argument that Carthage was Juno's city 
can be urged against the artistic and aesthetic con- 
siderations. 

I am glad to know that others, too, have connected 
1.292 ff. with the Pliny passage, though I did not find 
any reference anywhere in the books at my disposal. 
Brunn, in his Kunstlergeschichte, certainly says nothing 
about it, though he, who wrote on Pliny’s use of his 
sources, ought to have seen the connection. I am 
disinclined to believe that Ennius drew on the Apelles 
painting, which is of unknown provenance. Since the 
picture of War was somehow connected with Alexandri 
triumphus, it may have originally been in Pella, in 
Babylon, or in Alexandria, more probably the last. 
Could Ennius have had knowledge of it, if it was in 
Pella, through Flamininus? E. R. 


I am tempted to make yet another remark, on Dr. 
Riess’s original paper. It is clear, from the next to the 
last paragraph of his paper, that Dr. Riess inclines to 
connect the passage he is discussing with the decorations 
of the Forum Augusti. This reminds me of a thought 
I have long cherished in connection with Horace, 
Carm. 1.12—Horace's muster roll of the heroes of Rome, 
which makes me think always of Hebrews 11, St. Paul's 
muster roll of the heroes of faith. I should like to be 
able to prove that in writing this ode, one of the great 
series of odes in which Horace takes his place by the side 
of Vergil, in the Aeneid, as one of the two great poets 
of the national and religious revivals at Rome, he had 
in mind Augustus’s project of setting up in the Forum 
Augusti the statues of the heroes of Rome. Compare 
Suetonius, Aug. 31: 

Proximum a dis immortalibus honorem memoriae 
ducum praestitit qui imperium populi Romani ex 
minimo maximum reddidissent. et opera 
cuiusque manentibus titulis restituit et statuas omnium 
triumphali effigie in utraque fori sui porticu dedicavit, 
professus et edicto, commentum id se, ut ad illorum 
vitam velut ad exemplar et ipse, dum viveret, et 
insequentium aetatium principes exigerentur a civibus. 

The statues are mentioned also by Ovid, Fasti 5. 
563-564; Dio Cassius 55.10.3; Lampridius, Alexander 
Severus 28.6. 

It is generally believed that Carmina 1-3 were 
published in 23 B.C. The Forum Augusti can hardly 
have been complete so soon after the Battle of Actium. 
It is entirely possible, however, that by that time the 
plan for this Forum had assumed pretty definite shape 
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and that Augustus’s project of setting up in his Forum 
these statues was very well known, perhaps to every- 
body of consequence in Rome, at any rate, to the mem- 
bers of Maecenas’s circle. 

It would certainly be most interesting and highly 
important if it should be possible to prove that a famous 
passage of the Aeneid and an equally famous ode of 
Horace are both to be connected with the splendid plan 
by which Augustus transformed Rome from a city of 
brick into a city of marble, as part of the many means 
by which, through appeals to the imagination of the 
Romans, Augustus made the new régime palatable to 
hiscountrymen. We might compare in this connection, 
for Horace at least, the fact that Carmina 1.31 was 
written at the time of the dedication of the famous 
Temple of Apollo on the Palatine, and we might think 
also with profit of the relation of Carmina 4.6.31-44, 
the Carmen Saeculare, and perhaps Carmina 1.21, to 
the Secular Games held in 17 B. C. e.é. 


REVIEW 


The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collec- 
tion. Part Il: The Washington Manuscript of 
the Epistles of Paul. By Henry A. Sanders. New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1918). Pp. ix 
+249 ~-315. $1.25. With Three Plates. 

This monograph forms part of Volume IX of Univer- 
sity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series. It gives an 
account of the last of the four old Biblical manuscripts 
bought by Mr. Freer in 1906'. The fragment here con- 
sidered, known now,among MSS of the New Testament, 
by the symbol I, was in a hopelessly decayed condition 
when found, says Dr. Sanders (251): no value was set 
upon it either by the Arab dealer or by Mr. Freer. The 
fragment was then a “blackened, decayed lump of 
parchment as hard and brittle on the exterior as glue’. 
Its measurements were: length, 6% inches, width, 414 
inches, thickness, 114 inches. With infinite pains and 
labor the leaves were separated, and deciphered. Of 
the history of the manuscript nothing has been dis- 
covered, except that it once contained between 208 and 
212 leaves. The legible fragments begin at I Corin- 
thians 10.29; portions of all the remaining Pauline 
Epistles have been deciphered. This manuscript, then, 
together with the manuscript of the Four Gospels, in 
the Freer Collection (see Professor B W. Bacon, in 
Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 6.213-214),made a complete 
New Testament, except for the book of Revelation. 

On pages 253-258 Professor Sanders discusses the 
Palacography of the manuscript. Next, on pages 259- 
263, he discusses The Text Problem. There is a nota- 
ble agreement between this manuscript and those of the 
Alexandrian group of manuscripts, the Neutral group 
of Westcott and Hort (259). Finally, on pages 265- 
31§ we have a reprint of the Greek text. c. K. 


Por notices of other parts of this collection see Tue C 
WSEKLY 6.213-214; 11.112. ‘ 


THE NEW YORK CLUB SCHOLAR-~ 


The scholarships in Latin and in Greek offered by The 
New York Classical Club have been awarded as follows: 
The Latin Scholarship to Miss Anna Meade, of Curtis 
High School, with a percentage of 86.5; the Greek 
Scholarship to Mr. Walter Ferriss, of Erasmus Hall 
High Schoo!, with a percentage of 87. 

The plan of the examination for the scholarships has 
been changed from the former plan of averaging the 
answer papers on examinations set by the Regents, 
chiefly because the dates for the Regents and for The 
College Entrance Board examinations conflicted. The 
examination prepared by a committee of The New 
York Classica! Club is now a composite pee in each 
subject and so somewhat more exacting than papers in 
the former plan. This will explain why the percen- 
tages are not so high as they were. 

The names of the contestants offering the best papers 
are given in the order of their merit: in Latin, Anna 
Meade, Curtis High School; Minnie Hollander, Hunter 
College High School; Elise Jacobs, Hunter College 
High School; Frances Uswald, Hunter College High 
School; Adele A. Matzke, Morris High School; Fdna 
Romer, Hunter College High School; Henrietta Olidort, 
Morris High School; Hudyths Levin, Far Rockaway 
High School; Ethel Silverman, Morris High School; 
Beatrice Kohn, Hunter College High School; in Greek, 
Walter Ferriss, Erasmus Hall High School; Angela 
Cantasano, Eastern District High School; Frances 
Haskins. Erasmus Hall High Schoo!. 

Evcene W. Harter, 


Chairman of Committee on Award of Scholarships. 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


lll 
Aberdeen University Review from the Greek 


Anthology [two poems], F. G. 

American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures—January, 
Ecclesiastes and Theognis, H. Ranston.—April, The Greek 
Genesis, A. T. Olmstead. 

American Oxonian—July, Nixon's Plautus, R. K. Hack [a review 
of P. Nixon, Plautus, With an English Translation]. 

American Political Science Review—May, C. P. Sherman, Roman 
Law in the Modern World (J. H. Drake). 

Bookman—May, The Evolution of the Bookstore (illustrated), 
4 H. Manchester.—July, The Living Pan (poem), Nancy B. 
Mavity. 

Contemporary Review—March, An Experiment in Greek Metres 
(from Sophocles, Antigone 333: a quantitative English 
equivalent), C. W. Brodribb.—July, (Ferrero and Barbagallo, 
A Short History of Rome). 

English Review—May, The Centaur's Pirst Love [poem], Muriel 


Stuart. 

Journal des Débats—July 19, La culture grecque et latine: discours 
de M. Lafferre, ministre de l'instruction publique. 

Literary Guide (London)—A Word for the Classics = (Gilbert 
Murray, Religio Grammatici: The Religion of a Man of 
Letters). 

Literary World—Aug. 1, The Cult of Apollo=(T. Dempsey, The 
Delphic Oracle). 

Nineteenth Century—April, A Defense of the Modern Humanities, 
C. Brereton.—May, The Shoes of Empedocles, Rev. Father 
Sharpe; Half an Hour with Sophocles, W. S. Thilly. 

Open Court—May, (P. E. More, Plato and Platonism). 

Poet Lorve— Spring Number, Ovid as a Short-story Writer in the 
Light of Modern Technique, A. Kadison. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature —May 26, (N. Terzaghi, 
Filologia e letteratura classica: il mito di Prometeo); (H. B. 
Walters, A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, Geography and Mythology); (L. Parmen- 
tier, Recherches sur le traité d'Isis et d'Osiris de Plutarque); 
(K. Meiser, Ueber den Charidemos des Dion von Prusa); 
(H. Alline, Histoire du texte de Platon). 

Revue de l'Histoire des Religions—Nov.-Dec., 1917. P. Roussel, 
Les cultes égyptiens 4 Delos (A. de Ridder). 

Rivista d'Italia—Jan., 1918, Concetto Marchesi, Le corone di 
Prudenzio (E. Donadoni).—May, Le nuove idee della critica 
e le primavere antiche, A. Conti. _ 

Sewance Review—July—September, Shrines of the Mighty: From 
Athens to Corinth, Virginia G. Bullock; Two Views of Educa- 
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; A New Drive for Greek, W. R. Agard; 


Lane Cooper 

P. E. More, Plato and Platonism (T. P. B.). s 

Spectator—Feb. 2, 1918, New Volumes in the Loeb Classical 
Library =(Plutarch, Dio, Plautus, The Greek Anthology).— 
Feb. 23, (J. E. B. Mayor, Q. Septimi Florentis Tertu!liani 
Apologeticus.—April 13, The Case for the Classics in America 
= (A. West, The Value of the Classics).—May 18, (Percy Gard- 
ner, A History of Ancient Coinage).—June 15, (Louise 
Matthaei, Studies in Greek Tragedy).—June 22, (Ferrero 
and Barbagallo, A Short History of Rome) ra The Poetry 
of Lucretius, C. Herford.—Aug. 10, (T. —x6 The 
Delphic Oracle). .S. M. 3 


PRESIDENT NEILSON AND THE CLASSICS 


In The Christian Science Monitor, for January 10, 
there was an article covering one column and a half, 
called forth by the suggestion made by President 
William A. Neilson, of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., in his Inaugural Address last June, to the effect 
that the Latin and Greek Classics be taught to College 
students in translation, the barrier of language being 
removed. The author of this (unsigned) article saw in 
this suggestion just another manifestation of the ten- 
dency toward making education easy. Into this phase 
of the paper it is not necessary to enter here. There is 
space to quote only the following paragraphs: 

The contrast between general and professional educa- 
tion, in par.icular between the college and the pro- 
fessional school, throws an interesting light on the 
situation. The professional school is not a Sunday 
school or a civic training school, nor are its pupils there 
to be amused. Their mental pabulum is not prepared 
as a baby food for infant minds. They have come that 
their minds may be trained by severe, unrelenting tasks 
to compete with other minds in doing a definite part of 
dl work of the world'. None of the easy education 
The question now is raised whether the humanities, 
more specifically the study of literary classics in other 
languages than English,should not be turned over en 
bloc to the easy education. Even the most old-fashioned 
critic will not object to the study of the classics in 
translation in those popular correspondence courses 
which shake into the laps of the people the fruits of the 
tree of knowledge; he will not object to such study in 
translation in the young ladies’ “‘firishing school” or 
in any modern approximation to it; he will have no 
valid objection to such study by any and every student 
who is frightened away from the real study of the 
classics in other lan es by the barrier of language. 
By all means let every fence be removed which keeps 
anyone from an acquaintance, however imperfect, with 
the humanities. But equally let us beware of expecting 
too much from such predigested humanities, or indeed 
from other branches of the easy education. 

Granted that little be expected from the study of 
classics in translation, the thesis of President Neilson 
and the practice of Professor Cooper of Cornell Univer- 
sity may be cordially accepted. Discussion really 


ofessor of 
Tinted 
Isey, 

C. K. 


*Compare the remarks of Professor R. M. Wenley, 
ey & in the University of Michigan, in his rst 
Review 13.441-457, and republished in 

tun 


Greek in American Education, 59-81. 


begins, not on the point of letting down the barriers of 
language, but on any claim that the study of foreign 
languages is unrewarding for the general college student 
of Thesstuve. Further, it is not a question as to the 
value of foreign language study as such, nor whether 
such study is rightfully conducted to lead to the appre- 
ciation of literature in these languages. The question 
is simply whether the easy education in classic litera- 
tures in other lan than English accomplishes the 
results desired. If it does, surely let some one else do 
the work, and let my boy reap the harvest. The idea is 
— in theory; grapes are not gathered from a 
bramble bush, nor does the modern student reap where 
he has not sown. 

In practice the matter comes down to the perscral 
judgment of the man who reads both the translation 
and the original. For me, even the meager acquain- 
tance with Hebrew gained at the theological seminary 
unfolded a new world in the appreciation of Old Testa- 
ment literature. And would President Neilson give up 
his ability to read Homer and Plato in Greek? Or 
would he claim that he had been cheated of his birth- 
right if the — of Greek had not been included in his 
early education 

The easy education including predigested humanities 
is suited to men too busy for a real education, and for 
minds too dull to profit by it. But the tendency to 
make all education easy resembles the practice of cer- 
tain trades unions which would reduce the skilled and 
quick workman to the level of the slow and less skilled; 
it is part and parcel of that sham democracy which 
would make men equal by depriving some of these 
opportunities which many cannot utilize. 


A LATIN SONNET 


The following literary curiosity, in the shape of a 
Latin sonnet, I find attributed to Giovanni, Cotta 
(1479-1510): 


Aura en Favoni mitiorque Caurus 
nubes geluque triste dispulerunt; 
Ponti minaces impetus quierunt, 
mutatque merces Indus atque Maurus. 
Iam laeta pinguis frangit arva taurus, 
et picta densum prata floruerunt; 
omneis canorae alites replerunt 
frondes, nec hortos ornat una laurus. 
Ver spirat, en ver omnibus redivit; 
unum sed in me saeviunt procellae, 
nec sol mihi est, mens unde fessa vivit. 
Lusus diesque, iam abite, verni; 
dum luce carae non fruor puellae, 
sunt dura dici cuncta, dura cerni. 


It is not included in the more familiar editions of 
Cotta's poems. It is printed in an edition of the poems 
of Basilius Zanchius and Laurentius Gambara, Basel, 
J. Oporinus, 1555, p. 280, and there ascribed to “Joannes 
Cotta Veronefsis”’. 


Tue Joun Hopkins University. W. P. Mustarp. 
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Musa Americana 


A collection of twelve Latin songs set to 
popular melodies by Rev. ANruony F. 
Geyser, S. J., Professor of Latin Liter- 
ature at St. Stanislaus Seminary, Flor- 
issant, Mo. 


The author has spared no labor in put- 
ting his Latin songs into a simple but 
spirited style, well adapted for musical 
rendition. 


Contains such well-known melodies as 
The Star-Spangled Banner; Just Before 
the Battle, Mother; Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, and others. 


15 cents a copy postpaid; six or more 
copies, 12 cents each, postpaid. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1076 W. 12th St.. Chicago, Il. 


Towle and Jenks’s 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


Books I-IV 
with Selections for Sight Reading 


Second Year Latin 
complete in one book 


containing 
Text with Notes. 
English-Latin Prose Exercises. 


Grammatical Appendix containing all Latin 
Grammar illustrated in Caesar. 


Vocabulary to Books I - IV. 
Selections for Sight Reading. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


THE ROMANS AT HOME 


A series of sets of lantern-slides illustrating 
the most significant phases of 


Roman Private Life 


Also sets illustrating the life and exploits of Julius 
Caesar, the life and political career of Cicero, the 
Wanderings of Aeneas, Roman Mythology, etc. 


For the Use of High Schools 
and Colleges 


These sets are from the negatives made by the Latin 
Department of the State University of Iowa for cir- 
culation through the Extension Bureau among the 
High Schools of the State. 

In response to many inquiries arrangements have 
been made whereby duplicates may be purchased by 
Schools at moderate rates. 


For particulars address 
F. C. Eastman, Iowa City, lowa 


TEACH LATIN FORMS 
BY CARD GAMES 


Game of the Latin Declensions 
160 Cards. 85 Cents. 


Games of the Latin Conjugations: First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Conjugations, each 
192 cards. 85 cents per set 


by EFFIE CASE, M. A. 


Entirely new device to help Teachers and Students. 
The games may be played by an entire class, by groups, 


.or like solitaire, or for supervised study. 


When played by a class, the play of each student is 
seen by th: entire class. 

The games are in use in the leading High Schools 
Normal Schools and College Preparatory Schools of 
thirty-eight States. They are also used in the Tvach- 
ers’ courses in a number of Universities. 


EFFIE CASE 
4958 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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iv THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY is published by The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, weekly, on Mondays from 
October 1 to May 31 inclusive, except in weeks in which there 
isa 1 or School Béliday, at Barnard College, Broadway and 
120th 5St., New York City. 

All persons within the territory of the Association who are 
interested in the .. the literature, the life, and the art 
of ancient Greece ancient Rome, whether aman engaged 
in teaching the Classics or not, are eligible to membership in 
the Association. Application tor -nembership may be made 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard College, 
New York. The annual dues (which cover also the subscription 
vo THe CLassicaL WEEKLY) are two dollars. territory covered 
by the Association includes New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

laware, Maryland, District of Columbia. Outside the territory 
of the Association the subscription price of Tuk CLassica WEEKLY 
is two dollars per year. If affidavit to bill for subscription is 
required, the fee must be paid by the subscriber. Subscribers in 
Canada or other foreign count must send 30 cents extra for 
postage. 


Managing Editor 
Knapr, Barnard College, Columbia University. 


Associate Editors 
Watton B. McDaniet, University of Pennsylvania 
Davip M. Rosinson, The Johns Hopkins University 
B. L. Uttman, University of Pittsburgh 
H. H. Yeames, Hobart College 


Communications, articles, reviews, books for review, queries, 
etc., inquiries concerning subscriptions and advertising, back 
numbers or extra numbers, notices of change of address, etc., 
owls be sent to Charles Knapp, Barnard College, New York 

y. 


Single copies, 10 cents. Extra numbers, 10 cents each, $1.00 
dozen. Back Volumes, Volumes 1-11, $1.50 each. = - 


Printed by W. P. Humphrey, 300 Pulteney St., Geneva, N. Y. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


Organized in November, 1906 
Membership April 30, 1918, 681 
Dues - . - - - - $2.00 per annum 
(The year runs from May 1 to April 30) 


President 


Proressor R. B. ENGLISH, 
Washington and Jefferson College 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Proressor CHARLES KNAPP, 
Barnard College, New York City 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. J. P. Behm, Central High School, Syracuse, New 


York. 

— Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New York 

ity. 

Miss Theodora H. Ehman, East Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Richard Mott Gummere, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Norman E. Henry, Peabody High School, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Dr. Mary E. Armstrong, Goucher College, Baltimore, 


Professor Charles S. Smith, George Washington Uni- 
versity, D. of C. 


A reprint, in the form of a 16 
paper by Professor Lane Cooper, Professor of 
This paper contains a striking statement o 


set it before his pupils. 


These two pamphlets deserve wide circulation. 
For copies address, 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


By The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 


(1) THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF LATIN (AND GREEK) 
A pamphlet of 40 pages, giving expressions of lawyers, physicians, journalists, engineers, scientists, 
educators and business men favorable to the Classics, as subjects having a direct meaning and use for 
those who plan to engage in various forms of practical life. Speaking from personal experience the 


men and women quoted in this pamphlet insist, unhesitatingly, that the study of the 

rational way of fitting one’s self for practical life. Copies may “4 obtained at the following rates: 


(2) THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 


e pamphlet, from Tae Crassica Weekciy 8.178- 182, of a 
nglish, Cornell University. 
the value, in a vital. field, of a classical training. 
ae 3 teacher of Latin and Greck, especially Greek, should read what Professor Cooper has to say, and 
shou Copies may be had at the following rates: 


lassics is a 


CHARLES KNAPP, 
Barnard College, New York City. 


12 copies $.25 
25 copics 


